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Industry  and  Agriculture 
in  Eastern  Europe — II:  Agriculture 

BY  SAMUEL  L.  SHARP  and  LAURE  METZGER* 


POST-WAR  rehabilitation  and  development  of 
agriculture  in  Eastern  Europe  have  progressed  at  a 
much  slower  pace  than  those  of  industry.  This  lag 
is  now  at  times  declared  to  be  the  result  of  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  socialized  industry  and  individual 
land-ownership  and  is  used  as  a  further  argument 
in  favor  of  collectivization. 

MODEST  TARGETS 

The  allocation  of  resources  in  the  national  plans, 
however,  was  much  more  modest  for  agriculture 
than  for  industry,  and  the  targets  were  considerably 
lower.  For  1948  (with  1938  being  equal  to  100) 
agricultural  production  targets  were  65  for  Poland, 
100  for  Czechoslovakia,  80  for  Hungary  and  134 
for  Bulgaria.  The  1949  targets  were  80  for  Poland 
and  90  for  Hungary.  Actual  fulfillment  was  far 
below  targets  in  Czechoslovakia  and  Bulgaria  (67 
and  86  per  cent,  respectively,  of  plans  fulfilled)  be¬ 
cause  of  the  drought  and  allegedly  also  because  of 
sabotage  by  “rich”  peasants.  In  the  long-range  plans, 
too,  the  expansion  of  agriculture  is  supposed  to 
be  much  slower  than  that  of  industry;  it  may  ex¬ 
ceed  only  slightly  the  level  of  pre-war  production 
at  the  end  of  the  current  plans,  with  the  exception 
of  Bulgaria,  where  the  planned  increase  is  to  be 
about  40  per  cent  over  1938.  Increased  attention 
will  be  given  to  livestock  production,  with  pre-war 
levels  for  the  area  as  a  whole  expected  to  be  reached 
by  1951.  The  preference  given  to  industry  over  ag¬ 
riculture  may  be  seen  from  the  modest  share  of 
the  latter  in  investments.  In  1948  Poland  devoted 
13  per  cent  of  investments  to  agriculture;  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  in  its  five-year  plan,  hopes  to  invest  8  per 
cent  in  agriculture  (as  compared  with  41  in  indus¬ 
try  and  16  in  transport);  Hungary,  17  per  cent; 
Rumania,  9  per  cent  (1949);  Bulgaria,  13  per  cent. 

A  considerable  part  of  investment  in  agriculture 
will  apparently  be  used  to  introduce  tractors  and 
to  increase  the  use  of  artificial  fertilizers.  The  total 
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number  of  tractors  in  the  area,  estimated  at  81,000 
in  1949,  is  to  increase,  according  to  the  plans,  to 
almost  170,000  by  the  end  of  the  current  plan- 
period.  This  would  decrease  the  proportion  of 
arable  land  per  tractor  from  600  in  1949  to  290  at 
the  end  of  the  plans  (220  for  Poland,  120  for 
Czechoslovakia,  280  for  Hungary,  430  for  Bul¬ 
garia).^  It  appears,  however,  that  this  increase  in 
tractors,  impressive  as  it  looks,  may  not  com¬ 
pensate  fully  for  the  drastic  reduction  in  draught 
animals.  The  recent  calculations  of  the  United 
Nations  Economic  Commission  for  Europe 
(ECE)  indicate  that  to  replace  fully  the  loss  of 
horses  and  other  draught  animals  some  200,000  to 
270,000  tractors  would  be  required.  The  relative 
“neglect”  of  agriculture  in  the  Eastern  European 
plans  is,  of  course,  an  essential  part  of  the  basic 
industrialization  policy  of  deliberately  increasing 
the  proportion  of  industrial  to  agricultural  produc¬ 
tion  as  a  solution  to  the  area’s  economic  problems. 

This  policy  has  been  criticized,  mostly  by  observ¬ 
ers  who  believe  that  the  living  standard  of  the 
populations  of  Eastern  Europe  could  be  more  suc¬ 
cessfully  raised  by  a  policy  of  slow  industrialization, 
concentrating  on  light  industries,  combined  with 
the  development  of  agricultural  surpluses  for  ex¬ 
port.^  To  Eastern  Europeans  this  suggestion  repre¬ 
sents  an  attempt  to  reimpose  on  their  area  a  pattern 
of  commodity  exchanges  which  would  leave  them 
in  a  position  of  semicolonial  dependence  on  the 
industrial  West,  especially  on  Germany.  Rapid  in¬ 
dustrialization  is  expected  to  permit  a  transfer  of 
population  from  agriculture  to  industry,  and  there¬ 
by  effect  an  eventual  improvement  in  the  standard 
of  living. 

SURPLUS  AGRICULTURAL  POPULATION 

In  this  connection  it  is  important  to  discover 

1.  Economic  Survey  of  Europe  in  ig48  (Geneva,  United  Na¬ 
tions  Department  of  Economic  Affairs,  1949),  especially  Tables 
117  and  1 18  on  p.  208. 

2.  “The  Peasant  in  Eastern  Europe’s  Economic  Planning,” 
The  World  Today  (London),  Vol.  V  (August  1949),  pp.  354-65. 
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I  whether  current  Eastern  European  plans  actually 
1  provide  for  a  shift  in  the  occupations  of  the  various 
I  countries’  predominantly  agricultural  populations. 

In  absolute  figures  some  of  the  countries  of  the 
j  area  propose  to  absorb,  in  the  current  plan-period, 
^  ,  considerable  numbers  of  new  workers  in  industry 
(Poland,  300,000;  Czechoslovakia,  250,000;  Bul- 
I  i  garia,  90,000;  Hungary,  300,000).  These  substantial 
^  '  increases  of  industrial  manpower,  as  the  ECE 
^  ■  pointed  out,  are  “less  striking”  when  one  takes  into 
;  consideration  the  total  expected  population  in- 
I  crease.  The  conclusion  reached  by  the  ECE  was 
j  \  that  this  rate  of  absorption  of  manpower  in  indus- 
it  1  “will  go  only  a  little  way  toward  solving  .  .  . 
j  4  the  problem  of  surplus  agricultural  populations.”^ 
j  This  surplus,  enormous  in  most  of  the  area  and 
jf  ..  involving  millions  of  peasant  families,'*  can  be  con- 
t  siderably  reduced,  but  not  eliminated,  through  an 
j  increase  in  the  yield  of  agricultural  production, 
in  I  Whatever  the  merits  of  the  current  Eastern  Euro- 
jg  I  pean  plans,  they  cannot  be  expected  to  contribute 
jg  I  appreciably  to  the  decongestion  of  the  countryside, 
I  admittedly  the  chief  problem  of  the  area. 

I  LAND  REFORM  AND  AFTER 
!  Land  reform,  the  distribution  of  land  to  poor  and 
a  landless  peasants,  is  considered  a  political  “must” 

*  for  an  area  with  a  notoriously  land-hungry  and 

*  rapidly  increasing  rural  population.  In  the  Comin¬ 
tern  tactical  recommendations  for  backward  areas 
land  reform  occupied  a  prominent  place.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  the  creation  of  additional  tiny 
holdings  is  admittedly  not  the  real  solution  to  the 

^  problems  of  Eastern  Europe.  The  only  way  to  raise 

*  the  level  of  agriculture,  in  the  opinion  of  all  stu- 
jj  dents  of  the  problem,  is  to  create  large  productive 

units  capable  of  employing  machinery  and  modern 
j  cultivation  methods.  The  question  is  how  to  create 
i  these  units. 

!  One  way  that  has  been  proposed  is  the  establish- 
ment  of  family-sized  individual  farms  capable  of 
ygj.  i  producing  marketable  surpluses.  Along  these  lines, 
a  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  mission  for 
iWcs  1  recommended,  no  doubt  in  good  faith  but 

I  with  complete  disregard  of  political  realities,  that 
ng,”  I  “the  goal  of  national  land  policy  in  Poland  should 
1-65-  j  be  to  create  and  maintain  the  greatest  possible 
—  *  number  of  farms  that  are  large  enough  to  furnish 
^  an  acceptable  living  to  the  farm  family  and  provide 
i  the  maximum  production  per  hectare.”’  The  same 
.S.A.  ^  Economic  Survey,  op.  cit.,  p.  206. 

MES^  1  Wilbert  E.  Moore,  Economic  Demography  of  Eastern  and 
'ents.^  5oK/Aeawer«  Europe  (Geneva,  League  of  Nations,  1945;  printed 
I  in  the  United  States  by  Princeton  University  Press,  1945),  p.  67. 
1  5.  Report  of  the  FAO  Mission  for  Poland  (Washington,  D.C., 
^  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations, 
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idea  —  of  creating  good-size  individual  farms  —  is 
also  traditionally  advocated  by  the  peasant  parties, 
which  represent  mainly  the  interests  of  the  well-to- 
do  peasants  and  the  ideology  of  agrarianism.  Before 
the  crystallization  of  the  Stalinist  “general  line” 
in  the  Bolshevik  party  similar  suggestions — to  en¬ 
courage  the  creation  of  “healthy”  surplus-produc¬ 
ing  farms — were  voiced  by  the  representatives  of 
its  right  wing  in  Russia,  the  Bukharin  faction. 
In  theory,  Stalin’s  line  was  one  of  relative  modera¬ 
tion  in  approaching  the  admittedly  delicate  peas¬ 
ant  problem.  No  Cximmunist  spokesman  voiced 
more  warnings  against  the  harmful  results  of  haste. 
Yet  the  momentum  of  the  collectivization  drive  at 
times  carried  away  not  only  the  overzealous  and 
confused  little  bureaucrats  at  the  bottom  but  also 
the  men  at  the  top,  including  Stalin,  who  in  1930 
scathingly  denounced  hasty  collectivization  as  “diz¬ 
ziness  with  success.”^  A  review  of  the  steps  taken 
to  date  by  the  leaders  of  the  Eastern  European  re¬ 
gimes  shows  that  both  tendencies — cautious  mod¬ 
eration  and  sudden  radical  measures — are  at  work. 
This  is  not  surprising,  since  these  regimes  have 
to  maneuver  against  an  essentially  diffident  and 
hostile  peasant  mass  and,  at  the  same  time,  defend 
themselves  against  possible  accusations  of  oppor¬ 
tunistic  “nationalism”  if  they  go  too  slow,  or  of 
“adventurism”  if  they  proceed  too  fast. 

In  some  Eastern  European  countries  land  re¬ 
forms  following  World  War  II  were  not  signifi¬ 
cant.  In  Bulgaria,  for  example,  only  some  120,000 
hectares  were  distributed  to  peasants.  In  Hungary, 
however,  about  640,000  families,  both  landless  and 
dwarf  holders,  received  land  allocations  under  the 
reform  of  1945.^  The  number  of  private  holdings 
there  increased  from  1,616,522  in  1935  to  2,048,636 
in  1948;  but  of  this  increase  some  324,000  are  in 
the  dwarf  holding  category,  and  the  average  size 
of  the  individual  holding  in  this  category  increased 
only  from  0.8  hectares  to  i.i  hectares.®  In  Poland, 
as  of  January  i,  1948,  some  402,000  families  received 
a  little  land  from  the  reform  carried  out  on  what 
remained  of  pre-war  territories.  Out  of  a  total  of 
3,183,000  hectares  expropriated  up  to  January  i, 
1948,  roughly  1,198,000  were  distributed  to  indi¬ 
vidual  peasants  (47.7  per  cent  to  farm  workers, 
17,7  per  cent  to  landless  peasants;  the  remainder 
went  to  increase  the  existing  dwarf,  small  and 

1948),  p.  38.  The  mission  described  the  results  of  the  land  re¬ 
form  as  transition  “from  one  uneconomic,  socially  undesirable 
form  of  administration  to  another  equally  undesirable.” 

6.  Pravda  (Moscow),  March  2,  1930. 

7.  "Land  Reform  in  Hungary,”  The  World  Today  (London), 
Vol.  V  (January  1949),  p.  22. 

8.  Derived  from  figures  in  the  Hungarian  Bulletin  (Buda¬ 
pest),  No.  24  (April  16,  1948). 
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medium-size  farms) .  In  addition,  more  than  623,000 
families  were  reported  settled  in  the  “recovered 
territories”  as  of  January  i,  1948.  Here  the  figures 
do  not  reflect  the  number  of  independent  holdings 
(the  total  of  rural  holdings  in  the  “recovered  ter¬ 
ritories”  has  been  estimated  by  the  Polish  Central 
Statistical  Office  at  456,000,  considerably  less  than 
the  number  of  families  settled  there,  to  which 
must  also  be  added  farmers  recognized  as  “autoch¬ 
thons”  and  exempted  from  the  expulsion  which  af¬ 
fected  the  German  population  of  the  area).  The 
government  was  clearly  going  slow  in  carrying  out 
the  final  distribution  of  the  land.  A  considerable 
part  of  the  former  German  estates,  both  large  and 
small,  remained  under  direct  government  manage¬ 
ment.  The  administration  was  reluctant  to  issue 
to  the  new  settlers  deeds  of  ownership,  although 
official  spokesmen  often  described  this  task  as  a 
top  priority  job.  In  many  cases  the  FAO  mission 
found  “assignments  of  land  and  buildings  to  in¬ 
dividual  families  remained  in  the  verbal  stage.”^ 
Settlers’  cooperatives  were  favored  as  against  in¬ 
dividual  setders.  It  is  not  surprising  that  whatever 
initial  successes  the  Polish  government  has  had 
with  the  establishment  of  producers’  cooperatives 
were  scored  mainly  in  the  “recovered  territories,” 
where  from  the  very  beginning  individual  owner¬ 
ship  was  rather  discouraged.*® 

NEW  COLLECTIVIZATION  DRIVE 

The  signal  for  the  new  land  policy  of  “building 
the  foundations  of  socialism  in  the  countryside” 
was  given  by  the  Cominform  resolution  of  June 
1948  which,  among  other  things,  criticized  Tito 
for  his  incorrect  and  un-Marxist  attitude  on  the 
peasant  problem.  Although  on  the  face  of  it  the 
Cominform  resolution  seemed  to  reproach  Tito  for 
too  much  collectivization  rather  than  too  little,  the 
Eastern  European  Communist  leaders  caught  the 
warning  implied  in  the  censure  of  Tito’s  refusal 
to  carry  the  class  struggle  to  the  countryside  and 
to  liquidate  the  f{ulaf{s  as  a  class.  The  slogan  of 
“class  struggle”  was  adopted  in  the  village  and  the 
policy  of  encouraging  the  creation  of  “producers’ 
cooperatives”  was  solemnly  proclaimed.  Thus 
the  break  with  Tito  and  the  necessity  of  Commu¬ 
nist  streamlining  of  the  orbit  gave  an  external  im¬ 
pulse  to  the  new  drive.  The  policy,  however,  must 
have  been  maturing  for  some  time.  Significantly 
enough,  on  May  15,  1948,  a  few  weeks  before  the 

9.  Report  of  the  FAO  Mission  for  Poland,  op.  cit.,  p.  43. 

10.  Roman  Zambrowski,  “Aktualne  Zadania  na  Wsi,”  Nowe 
Drogi  (Warsaw),  No.  2/14  (March-April  1949).  The  author, 
a  member  of  the  Polish  Politburo,  points  out  that  out  of  forty 
collective  farms  registered  up  to  April  i,  1949,  the  majority 
were  created  on  the  “recovered  territories.” 


break  occurred,  the  official  Cominform  organ  car-  i 
ried  an  unsigned  editorial  which  called  for  1 
“strengthening  the  fighting  alliance  of  the  workers  I 
and  peasants.”**  The  new  approach  is  revealed  there  | 
in  the  statement  that  “one  of  the  essential  condi-  | 
tions  of  victory  in  the  building  of  socialism  is  to  | 
understand  that  as  a  result  of  the  land  reforms  in  | 
the  People’s  Democracies  millions  of  new  peasant  I 
holdings  were  created,  and  that  together  with  the  I 
rise  in  the  welfare  of  the  peasant  mass  there  is  also 
growth  of  the  rich,  kulak  part  of  the  village.”*" 
Lenin’s  famous  saying  about  the  inevitable  and 
spontaneous  growth  of  capitalism  out  of  petty  com¬ 
modity  production  is  then  quoted,  and  the  con¬ 
clusion  is  reached  that  “one  cannot  build  socialism  3 
only  in  the  cities,  only  in  industry;  it  must  be  built 
also  in  the  countryside.”*^ 

The  measures  taken  by  the  governments  of  the  | 
orbit  to  implement  the  new  policy  fall  into  several 
categories.  Some  have  been  partly  used  before;  ^ 
others  were  a  result  of  the  new  drive  to  make 
ownership  of  the  land,  and  ultimately  private  own¬ 
ership  in  general,  as  unattractive  as  possible.  All  ^ 
these  measures,  as  the  student  of  the  problem  can  : 
easily  ascertain,  were  borrowed  from  the  arsenal  of 
experience  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  converting  a 
peasant  economy  to  collectivism. 


CLASS  TAXATION,  CREDITS  AND  PRICES 


Land  taxes  are,  as  a  rule,  based  on  the  gross  value 
of  agricultural  production  and  arranged  according 
to  a  steeply  rising  progression.  In  Poland,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  land  tax  ranges  from  4  to  16  per  cent  of  ^ 
the  gross  value,  calculated  in  terms  of  rye,  with 
some  upward  and  downward  adjustments  for  cer¬ 
tain  regions,  types  of  soil  and  cultures.  Obviously,  - 
the  tax  weighs  most  heavily  on  the  family-size  farm  ? 
holdings.  A  similarly  steep  progression  has  been  J 
introduced  in  Hungary.*'*  In  Rumania  the  “single  f 


11.  For  a  Lasting  Peace,  for  a  People’s  Democracy  (Belgrade), 
No.  10/13  (May  15,  1948), 

12.  For  confirmation  by  an  anti-C^mmunist  source  of  this 
basic  Communist  thesis  concerning  the  results  of  land  dis¬ 
tribution  sec  “The  Agrarian  Crisis  in  Hungary,"  in  The  Econ¬ 
omist  (London),  Vol.  CLV  (November  13,  1948),  p.  796.  The 
correspondent  of  the  British  journal  found  that  there  was  “a 
good  deal  of  surreptitious  buying  up  of  land  by  the  richer 
peasants — the  ‘lard^’  ones  they  are  popularly  called  .  .  .” 
— from  jKxir  settlers,  who  could  not  make  a  go  on  their  tiny 
plots,  “^me  of  the  poorer  peasants  worked  for  them  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  working  their  own  plots;  others  gave  up  the  struggle 
and  went  back  to  being  landless  laborers.  .  .  .  The  richer 
peasants  did  well  out  of  the  drought  just  as  they  had  in  the 
famine  period  of  1945;  they  still  tend  to  be  the  only  people 
who  can  afford  to  buy  the  expensive  consumer  goods  in  the 
shops.” 

13.  For  a  Lasting  Peace,  No.  10/13  (May  ly,  1948). 

14.  N.  D.  Kazantsev,  “Zcmclnye  Reform!  v  Stranakh  Narod- 
noy  Demokratii,”  Sovetsl^oe  Gosudarstvo  i  Pravo  (Moscow,  June 
1949),  p.  27. 
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tax”  and  the  decree  on  deliveries  enacted  in  June 
1949  lowered  considerably  the  tax  burden  of  poor 
peasants  and  exempted  them  from  deliveries  in 
kind  at  state-fixed  prices.  The  \ulaks,  for  their 
part,  “are  required  to  deliver  more  than  half  of 
their  crop  and  to  pay  as  much  as  a  third  of  their 
income  in  taxes.”*  ^ 


The  rural  cooperatives  have  been  purged  of  }{ula\ 
elements,  and  the  government  now  prescribes  their 
price  policy,  including  differential  prices  for  goods 
sold  to  various  categories  of  peasants.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  services  performed  by  the  Machine  and 
Tractor  Stations,  whose  charges  are  arranged  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  differential  scale.  A  favorite  device, 
taken  over  from  Russia’s  experience  and  practiced 
particularly  in  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia,  is  the 
so<alled  \ontraktatsya — contract  purchase  of  indus¬ 
trial  crops  and  livestock  by  the  government  and 
cooperative  agencies.  It  is  applied  mainly  to  typi¬ 
cal  “contract  crops,”  such  as  sugar  beets,  and  re¬ 
cently  also  to  the  production  of  livestock.  The 
system  of  contracts  enables  the  government  to  de¬ 
termine  what  will  be  produced  and  assures  it  of 
the  crop  at  fixed  prices.  In  theory,  this  system  can 
be  operated  in  a  way  that  is  beneficial  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer.  As  practiced  in  Russia,  it  was  actually  “a 
form  of  compulsory  delivery”;*^  a  Soviet  source*^ 
recently  listed  the  system  of  f{ontra^tatsya  as  one 
of  the  means  of  steering  the  economy  of  the  People’s 
Democracies  in  the  direction  of  socialism. 


In  some  of  the  countries  in  the  area  a  system  of 
forced  savings  is  also  in  operation.  The  Polish  law 
on  compulsory  savings  and  the  Hungarian  decree 
on  deliveries  in  kind  for  the  Agricultural  Develop¬ 
ment  Fund  are  economic  instruments  avowedly 
used  against  the  \ula\s. 

Although  the  peasants  have  not  yet  been  formal¬ 
ly  deprived  of  their  property,  serious  limitations 
are  placed  on  their  right  to  use  it.  As  a  rule,  land 
acquired  through  agrarian  reform  may  not  be  sold. 
Vigorous  measures  were  decreed,  especially  in  Hun¬ 
gary,  to  prevent  illegal  transfers  of  land  by  poor 
peasants  to  \ula\s.  In  Bulgaria  the  government 
‘purchased”  forcibly  all  the  machinery  owned  by 
private  estates,  apparently  in  order  to  use  it  for  the 
creation  of  new  Machine  and  Tractor  Stations  be¬ 
cause  of  the  admitted  breakdown  of  the  expected 


15.  V.  Karra,  “Rumania’s  Peasants  Take  the  Socialist  Path,” 
Times  (Moscow,  November  2,  1949).  For  further  details 

and  the  official  motivation  of  the  Rumanian  decree  see  note  in 
I  New  Central  European  Observer  (London,  August  6,  1949). 

16.  Alexander  Baykov,  The  Development  of  the  Soviet  Eco¬ 
nomic  System  (New  York,  Macmillan,  1947),  p.  234. 

17.  P.  Figurnov,  “Stroitelstvo  Sotsyalisticheskoi  Ekonomiki  v 
Evropeiskikh  Stranakh  Narodnoy  Demokratii,”  Bolshevil^  (Mos¬ 
cow),  No.  20  (November  1949). 


deliveries  of  tractors  and  other  machinery  from 
Czechoslovakia  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  March  1949  the  Rumanian  government  car¬ 
ried  out  a  forcible  expropriation  of  “large”  estates 
— over  50  hectares.  According  to  the  official  ver¬ 
sion,  those  expropriated  were  the  owners  of  estates 
and  “model  farms”  whom  the  1945  land  reform 
had  left  “temporarily”  in  possession  of  their  former 
estates.**  Foreign  reports  referred  to  the  dispos¬ 
sessed  as  “farmers”*^  or  and  gave  the 

number  of  those  expelled  at  17,000  families.^* 

All  the  measures  listed  above  and  applied  with 
varying  degrees  of  severity  by  the  Eastern  Euro¬ 
pean  governments  are  recognized  as  part  of  the 
drive  to  “limit,  squeeze  out  and  ultimately  liquidate 
the  l[ula){s" 

However,  if  the  road  prescribed  by  the  Comin- 
form  resolution  of  June  28,  1948  was  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  to  the  end,  the  Eastern  European  regimes, 
mindful  of  the  statement  that  “only  on  the  basis  of 
mass  collectivization  of  agriculture  is  it  possible  to 
liquidate  the  last  and  most  numerous  exploiting 
class,  the  l{ula\  class,”  had  to  proclaim  the  creation 
of  producers’  cooperatives  wherever  they  were  not 
in  existence  prior  to  the  resolution  and  had  to  in¬ 
crease  the  number  and  create  a  “higher”  type  of 
cooperatives  in  those  countries  where  an  early  start 
had  been  made.  Developments  in  this  field  are  dis¬ 
cussed  in  a  separate  article. 

STATE  FARMS 

Large  “grain  factories,”  the  early  ideal  of  the 
Bolsheviks,  were  established  in  the  form  of  state 
farms  in  all  countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  partly  by 
withholding  from  distribution  the  land  taken  from 
the  large  owners.  In  theory,  they  are  supposed  to 
become  model  establishments,  demonstrating  the 
advantages  of  an  “industrial”  approach  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  agriculture.  In  practice,  they  are  stiU  far 
from  fulfilling  this  function;  their  role  as  pro¬ 
ducers  of  marketable  grain  and  other  commodi¬ 
ties  remains  limited.  The  largest  number  of  state- 
operated  farms  exists  in  Poland,  where  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  former  German  estates  made  their  estab¬ 
lishment  possible.  Frequent  trials  of  state  farm- 
managers  for  inefficiency  and  sabotage  show  that 
the  government  does  not  as  yet  control  the  situa- 

18.  Kazantsev,  op.  cit.,  p.  25. 

19.  United  Press  dispatch  from  London,  New  Yor\  Times, 
March  5,  1949. 

20.  New  Yorh,  Times,  April  18,  1949. 

21.  The  Rumanian  government  “forced  the  l(ulal(s  to  return 
the  land  they  had  acquired  for  next  to  nothing  from  poor 
peasants  at  the  time  of  the  drought  in  1946-47.”  1.  Pukhlov, 
“Pereustroystvo  Selskogo  khoziaistva  v  Stranakh  Narodnoy 
Demokratii,”  Voprosi  Ek.onomil(i  (Moscow),  No.  10  (1949), 
P.  35- 
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tion.  Shortages  of  manpower  and  equipment  also 
prevent  the  state  farms  from  playing  their  role  as 
model  producers.  Nevertheless,  official  reports  re- 
cendy  claimed  that  the  average  yield  figures  for 
1949  were  considerably  higher  in  the  state  farms 
than  in  individually  owned  small  holdings.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  state  farms  have  more 
than  80  per  cent  of  all  tractors  at  present  operating 
in  Poland.  Within  the  next  few  years  the  state 
farms  in  Poland  are  expected  to  provide  15  to  20 
per  cent  of  all  marketable  grain  and  7  to  10  per 
cent  of  the  total  meat  production.^^ 

The  role  of  the  state  farms  will  probably  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  the  production  of  quality  seeds  and  livestock 
breeding.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  govern¬ 
ments  will  decide  to  retain  a  large  acreage  under 
their  direct  management  until  the  ferment  caused 
by  the  transition  to  collective  farming  has  subsided. 

CONCLUSION 

The  regimes  of  Eastern  Europe  are  now  openly 
committed  to  a  policy  of  collectivizing  agriculture. 
Actual  progress  to  date  is  rather  modest,  but  neither 
the  relatively  slow  pace  nor  the  many  statements 
about  the  “voluntary  approach”  are  in  themselves  a 
guarantee  that  the  hardships  and  mistakes  of  the 
collectivization  process  in  the  Soviet  Union  will  not 
be  repeated.  Political  considerations,  no  less  than 
the  development  of  the  industrial  base  for  collec¬ 
tivization,  may  impose  the  adoption  of  a  quicker 
pace  overnight. 

Is  collectivization  a  suitable  answer  to  the  area’s 
22.  According  to  Pukhlov,  op.  cit.,  p.  42. 


problems }  Critics  have  pointed  out  that  conditions 
in  Eastern  Europe  differ  essentially  from  those  in 
Russia,  where  collectivization  was  connected  with 
a  drive  to  increase  considerably  the  area  under  cul¬ 
tivation.  The  orbit  countries  have  no  new  areas  for 
agrarian  development  and  population  settlement. 
Under  these  conditions  collectivization  and  mech¬ 
anization  of  agriculture  would  make  economic  j 
sense  only  if  they  were  connected  with  plans  for  ; 
the  removal  of  considerable  rural  manpower  to 
other  pursuits.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  current  ? 
industrialization  plans  do  not  call  for  the  absorp-  ] 
tion  of  spectacular  numbers  of  new  workers  in  the  1 
next  few  years.  Concentration  on  heavy  industry,  ^ 
where  the  absorption  of  manpower  is,  as  a  rule,  j 
low  in  relation  to  capital  invested,  may  be  justified  , 
from  a  long-range  point  of  view,  but  it  creates  even  ' 
fewer  immediate  possibilities  of  large-scale  popu¬ 
lation  shifts  than  would  have  been  the  case  with 
the  development  of  light  industries. 

It  is  futile,  however,  to  dwell  on  the  economic  r 
implications  of  collectivization  without  taking  into 
account  the  political  scale  of  values  used  by  the  ‘ 
regimes  of  the  orbit.  Economically  speaking,  col¬ 
lectivization,  in  spite  of  certain  unquestionable  ele¬ 
ments  of  improvement,  may  be  stronger  medicine 
than  the  area  requires;  but  if  the  elimination  of 
individual  ownership  of  the  means  of  production 
is  considered  by  the  planners  important  per  se,  i£ 
it  is  believed  to  be  politically  necessary  as  a  means 
of  increasing  the  government’s  control  of  the  peas¬ 
antry,  it  will  be  carried  out  with  little  or  no  regard 
to  the  immediate  hardships  involved  and  before  - 
the  necessary  “technical  base”  has  become  available. 


Cooperatives  and  Collectives  in  Eastern  Europe 

By  Samuel  L.  Sharp 


On  the  subject  of  the  Eastern  European  pro¬ 
ducers’  cooperatives  there  is  some  confusion  in 
terminology  which  may  lead  to  false  conclusions. 
The  confusion  is  partly  due  to  the  use  of  evasive 
terms  by  official  spokesmen  who  know  that,  to 
quote  TAe  Economist  (London),  the  word  \ol\hoz 
is  to  the  average  peasant  “more  or  less  the  same  as 
atomic  bomb.”  Consequendy,  the  term  “producers’ 
cooperatives”  is  more  frequently  used,  although 
some  types  of  the  cooperatives  introduced  or 
planned  in  the  area  are  essentially  based  on  the 
same  principles  as  the  Russian  f{oll{hoz.  There  is, 
however,  one  significant  difference  due  to  the  differ¬ 
ent  course  of  the  revolutions  in  Russia  and  in  the 
orbit.  In  Russia  all  the  land  was  nationalized  at  the 
outset.  True,  it  was  later  “given”  in  use  to  the 


peasants  who  had  seized  it  anyway;  but  when  the  ^ 
l{oll{hoz  system  was  introduced,  there  was  no  prob-  | 
lem  of  depriving  the  peasant — at  least  formally — 
of  the  land  he  owned,  because  it  had  belonged  to 
the  state  since  the  Bolshevik  revolution.  In  Eastern 
Europe  the  peasants  still  own  their  land  and  are 
naturally  reluctant  to  part  with  their  property 
even  when  forced  to  join  cooperatives.  In  their  at¬ 
tempt  to  proceed  relatively  cautiously  the  regimes 
have  devised  various  “model  statutes”  for  pro¬ 
ducers’  cooperatives  which  expressly  guarantee  the 
retention  of  the  private  ownership  of  the  pooled 
land.  Moreover,  the  income  is  divided  according  to 
a  double  system,  partly  in  proportion  to  the  land  ( 
contributed  and  partly  in  the  form  of  wages  for 
labor  day  units  worked  (the  Soviet  trudodien).  * 
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For  Communists  this  presents  many  problems. 
The  double  system  constitutes  retention  of  land 
rent,  a  form  of  unearned  income  obnoxious  to  the 
Marxist.  It  also  poses  the  practical  problem  of  con¬ 
siderable  inequality  of  income,  a  possible  source  of 
friction.  In  those  countries  where  the  drive  for  col¬ 
lectivization  is  only  in  its  initial  stages — Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  to  a  certain  extent  also  Hungary — 
the  issue  is  for  the  time  being  glossed  over;  the 
accent  there  is  largely  on  the  difference  between  the 
proposed  cooperatives  and  the  l(oll(hoz  system.  In 
;  Bulgaria,  where  the  degree  of  Communist  consol¬ 
idation  is  much  more  advanced,  the  problem  has 
already  been  openly  posed.  The  Bulgarian  Com¬ 
munist  party  has  been  caught  between  its  desire  to 
abolish  rent  and  the  realization  that  under  present 
I  conditions  rent  could  not  be  abolished  nor  even  cut 
1  too  much. 

The  drive  to  collectivize  Bulgaria’s  peasantry  had 
I  generally  slowed  down  in  1949,  after  an  early  and 
I  ambitious  start  a  few  years  earlier.  Producers’  co- 
i  operatives  of  the  post-war  type  (Agricultural  Labor 
1  Cooperatives)  appeared  in  Bulgaria  as  early  as  Jan- 
uary  1945.  In  February  1948  an  official  report  gave 
1  the  total  of  cooperative  farms  as  579,  with  50,000 
members  and  a  total  of  189,000  hectares  of  land.' 
On  January  20,  1949  there  were  1,114,  with  some 
;  75,000  members  and  more  than  300,000  hectares  of 

J’  land.^  In  1948  the  target  for  1949  was  fixed  at  1,500 
cooperatives,  with  400,000  hectares  of  land. 

The  target  was  overreached  at  the  end  of  March 
when  there  were  almost  1,600  producers’  coopera- 
^  tives  in  existence,  with  a  total  of  540,000  hectares. 

,  This,  however,  was  recognized  as  a  case  of  harmful 
I  haste.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  some  party 
’  organizations  were  blamed  for  “the  pursuit  of 
I  numbers”  and  for  disregard  of  the  necessary  pre- 
j  paratory  work,  including  the  provision  of  the  “tech- 
^  nical  basis,”  i.e,  machinery.  The  June  1949  Plenum 
of  the  Central  Committee,  apparently  faced  by 
mounting  peasant  resistance,  in  the  usual  fashion 
put  most  of  the  blame  on  lower  government  and 
party  officials.  It  was  also  pointed  out  that  the  policy 
of  compulsory  sale  of  grain  to  the  state  at  fixed 
prices  was  unjust  and  made  the  peasants  “lose  inter¬ 
est  in  the  development  and  progress  of  produc¬ 
tion.”^  The  resolution  of  the  Plenum  called  for  the 
establishment  of  special  commissions  to  investigate 
the  excesses  and  “distortions.”  Most  important  of 
all,  it  urged  Communist  leaders  not  to  organize  any 

I.  Free  Bulgaria  (Sofia),  Vol.  Ill,  No.  4  (February  15,  1948). 

2.  F.  T.  Konstantinov,  Bulgaria  na  piiti  Sotsyalismu  (Mos¬ 
cow,  1949),  p.  23. 

3.  See  the  speech  of  Vulko  Chervenkcv  as  reported  in  Pravda 
(Moscow),  July  I,  1949. 


additional  agricultural  cooperatives  for  some  time^ 
and  to  concentrate  on  the  consolidation  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  cooperatives. 

Rumania,  in  July  1949,  established  its  first  five 
collective  farms  which  come  very  close  to  the 
Soviet  {oU^hoz.  In  August  the  total  was  twenty- 
nine  and,  according  to  the  latest  available  figures, 
for  November  1949,  fifty-five.  These  farms  are  or¬ 
ganized  on  the  basis  of  common  ownership  of  the 
land,  draught  animals  and  tools  and  implements, 
with  members  sharing  in  the  distribution  of  in¬ 
come  only  according  to  work  put  in.  The  order 
observed  in  the  distribution  of  proceeds  is  that  of 
the  Soviet  \olXhoz,  with  deliveries  to  the  state  com¬ 
ing  first,  building  up  of  common  reserves  and  seed 
stocks  next,  and  finally  the  distribution  of  cash  and 
produce  to  the  members  on  the  basis  of  work  per¬ 
formed.  There  is  also  the  usual  small  plot  reserved 
for  private  cultivation.*  The  collective  farms  are 
free  of  taxes  for  the  first  two  years  and  arc  supposed 
to  enjoy  a  reduced  tax  rate  thereafter.  Apparendy 
organized  by  poor  peasants,  they  will  have,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  admission  of  G.  Gheorghiu-Dej,  secre¬ 
tary  general  of  the  Rumanian  Communist  party,  to 
be  “put  on  their  feet”  by  government  assistance. 
Gheorghiu-Dej,  while  praising  the  establishment 
of  the  “Leninist”  cooperatives,  pointed  out  that 
“we  do  not  forget  that  the  predominant  forms  in 
our  agriculture  are  individual  households.”^ 

In  Hungary  the  drive  to  establish  producers’  co¬ 
operatives  engendered  by  the  Cominform  resolu¬ 
tion  was  preceded  by  long  discussions  on  the  theo¬ 
retical  level  even  prior  to  the  Tito  episode.  The  land 
reform  in  Hungary  was  more  overdue  than  any¬ 
where  else,  but  it  merely  reduced,  not  eliminated, 
the  problem  of  rural  overpopulation.  Early  in  1948 
Peter  Veres,  a  leading  member  of  the  National 
Peasant  party  which  collaborated  with  the  Commu¬ 
nist  regime,  published  a  book  in  which  he  voiced 
a  typically  agrarianist  view  of  the  “Future  of  the 
Peasantry.’  His  views  were  not  only  ridiculed  by 
the  Communists,  who  reject  suggestions  of  auto¬ 
matic  adjustments  and  believe  in  planning;  they 
were  also  bitterly  opposed  by  the  author’s  long-time 
associate  in  the  National  Peasant  Party,  Ferenc 

4.  Sec  the  article  by  T.  Chcrnokolcv,  “Development  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Cooperatives  in  Bulgaria,”  For  a  Lasting  Peace,  for  a 
People's  Democracy  (Bucharest),  No.  27/54  November  18, 
1949).  A  short  summary  was  given  in  the  New  York,  Times, 
November  27,  1949. 

5.  V,  Karra,  “Rumania’s  Peasants  Take  the  Socialist  Path,” 
New  Times  (Moscow,  November  2,  1949). 

6.  The  Romanian  News  (Washington,  D.C.),  No.  45  (Sep¬ 
tember  18,  1949),  p-  3. 

7.  Cf.  “Land  Reform  in  Hungary,”  The  World  Today  (Lon¬ 
don),  Vol.  V  (January  1949),  pp.  25  ff. 
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Erdei,  who  came  out  in  favor  of  producers’  coop¬ 
eratives,  although  not  of  l{oll{hozi. 

A  government  decree,  regulating  the  activity  of 
cooperatives,  established  three  types  which  the  peas¬ 
ants  are  supposedly  free  to  choose  from.  Anyone 
joining  a  cooperative  signs  a  contract  for  three  years 
and  is  free  to  sever  his  membership  and  to  claim 
return  of  his  land  or  the  equivalent  thereof  “as 
fixed  by  the  managing  committee”  of  the  coopera¬ 
tive.®  The  three  types  of  cooperatives  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  (i)  associations  for  collective  ploughing  and 
sowing  but  individual  care  and  harvesting  (the 
crop  is  at  the  owner’s  disposal  after  meeting  costs 
of  the  common  operations  and  contributing  to  re¬ 
serve  funds) ;  (2)  associations  for  collective  cultiva¬ 
tion  (all  phases  of  the  farm  work  are  executed  col¬ 
lectively,  and  the  net  income  is  distributed  equally 
among  members  “according  to  average  produc¬ 
tion”)  ;  (3)  groups  producing  collectively,  in  which 
the  members  contribute  all  their  land,  retaining  for 
individual  cultivation  garden  plots  of  not  over  one 
and  a  half  holds  (0.86  hectares).  Work  is  done  in 
brigades,  and  net  profit  is  divided  both  according 
to  land  contributed  (not  over  25  per  cent)  and  to 
work  contributed  (cumulative  work-unit  score). 
This  pattern,  according  to  an  official  announce¬ 
ment,  is  supposed  to  prevail  in  Hungary  “for  some 
time  to  come.”  According  to  an  official  statement 
of  September  30, 1949, 1,150  producers’  cooperatives 
had  been  established  and  approved  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  with  some  40,000  families  as  members.  Reg¬ 
istration  was  supposed  to  stop  in  November  until 
the  next  harvest.  The  figure  was  then  supposed  to 
reach  1,500,  with  50,000  members  and  an  area  of 
land  of  350,000  holds  (one  hold  or  yoke  is  0.57  of  a 
hectare)  at  their  disposal.^ 

In  Poland  propaganda  for  the  idea  of  producers’ 
cooperatives  is  being  conducted  by  the  Communists 
and  by  the  now  united  rump  Peasant  party,  which 
plays  the  role  of  junior  partner  in  the  govern¬ 
ment.  At  first  actual  progress  was  slow,  thus 
bearing  out  the  prediction  made  by  Hilary  Mine 
that  no  more  than  i  per  cent  of  all  peasant  hold¬ 
ings  “and  possibly  less”  would  be  established  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  year  of  the  drive.  The  three  officially 
approved  types  of  cooperatives  in  Poland  differ 
somewhat  from  the  Hungarian  types;  the  owner- 

8.  Hungarian  Bnlletin  (Budapest),  No.  48  (January  24, 
1949). 

9.  Ihid.,  No.  62  (October  8,  1949). 


ship  rights  of  the  members  are  preserved  and  pro¬ 
visions  are  made  for  the  withdrawal  of  land  and 
livestock  from  the  pool.  All  three  types  of  coopera-  ' 
tives  are  to  enjoy  considerable  tax  reductions,  and 
the  members  of  Type  Three  (which  is  closest  to 
the  XplXJtoz  model)  are  free  of  payments  for  land 
obtained  as  a  result  of  the  land  reform.^® 

In  the  summer  of  1949  an  American  correspond¬ 
ent  reported  that,  according  to  Western  observers 
in  Poland,  there  was  “only  one”  collective  actually 
in  existence.  On  November  15,  1949  President 
Bierut  gave  the  total  of  producers’  cooperatives  as 
170.  The  collectivization  drive  was  stepped  up  be¬ 
ginning  this  year.  In  January  more  than  100  new 
collective  farms  were  established;  in  February,  ac¬ 
cording  to  unofficial  figures  based  on  Polish  press 
reports,  171.  The  latest  total  figure,  given  on  March  ' 
17,  was  678.  Since  the  average  collective  farm  in 
Poland  groups  not  more  than  30  households,  the 
target  of  collectivizing  i  per  cent  of  Poland’s  more 
than  3  million  individual  peasant  holdings  has  still  ' 
not  been  reached. 

In  Czechoslovakia  the  Communist  coup  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  1948  was  followed  by  a  revision  of  the  1945 
land  reform  and  a  lowering  of  the  limit  of  land  to 
be  owned  by  individuals.  Socialization  of  agricul¬ 
ture  was  officially  proclaimed  the  “most  important  i 
task  of  the  moment.”  The  organizational  frame-  / 
work  has  been  provided  in  the  form  of  the  United  ” 
Agricultural  Cooperatives  (JZD),  but  there  seems  1 
to  be  little  by  way  of  actual  progress.  At  the  end  of  ^ 
November  1949  Minister  of  Planning  Jaromir  Do- 
lansky  was  able  to  state  only  that  “there  are  already 
in  existence  preparatory  committees  of  the  United 
Agricultural  Cooperatives.”" 

This  slow  pace  in  the  country  which  of  the  en¬ 
tire  area  has  the  largest  number  of  tractors  per  hec¬ 
tare  and  the  greatest  possibilities  for  producing 
more  tractors  and  where,  in  addition,  the  problem 
of  transferring  manpower  to  industry  is  more  acute  i 
than  elsewhere  tends  to  confirm  the  impression 
that  the  speed  of  collectivization  is  not  connected 
exclusively  with  the  availability  of  the  technical 
base.  The  degree  to  which  the  wishes  of  the  peas¬ 
ants  can  safely  be  disregarded  by  the  governments 
apparently  has  something  to  do  with  determining 
the  pace. 

10.  Anatol  Brzoza,  “Statuty  Spoldzielni  Produkcyjnych,” 
Howe  Drogi  (Warsaw),  No.  3/15,  pp.  41-55. 

11.  Prague  News  Letter,  Vol.  5,  No.  21  (November  24,  1949). 
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